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ON THE CHARACTER AND REIGN 
OF GEORGE IIf. 

(From a new Edition of Mrs. U. More’s Moral 

Shetches.) 


Ir there be such a thing as a cha- 
racter formed of the clements of the 
land which gave it birth, it was rea- 
liged in the instance of our now bea- 
tified sovereign. Our king exhi- 
bited the exactest specimen of the 
genuine English gentleman in its 
highest and fairest form: he had not 
only the general stamp and impress, 
but the minor modes and peculiari- 
ties of a Briton. He was alsoa fair 
representative of the religion of his 
country: he was a Protestant, notin 
name, but in heart and soul. 

He began his reign with an act of 
self-controul, which gave a flattering 
presage of his future magnanimity. 
He sacrificed, in the tenderest point, 
passion to duty. In the bloom of 
life, young, ardent, and a king, he 
felt there was something to which 
even kings must submit—the laws of 
their country. He made the sacri- 
fice, and, by so doing, was rewarded 
in his large and lovely family by the 
long enjoyment of the dearest bless- 
ings of domestic life in their highest 
purity, and in the greatest human 
perfection. A strict conscientious- 
ness Scems to have pervaded every 
partof his character: it appeared in 
his frequently repeated solemn reve- 
rence for his coronation oath; in his 
uniform desire to promote the good 
of his people ; in his zeal for the spi- 
ritual welf: ire of the poor, expressed 
ina sentiment too notorious to re- 
quire repetition. The fear of God 
seems to have been supremely his 
governing principle; and a deep 
sense of his ewn awful re sponsibi- 
lity, the corresponding result of that 
princip!e. 

If, from a too tenacious hold of 
an opinion once adopted, he might 
be chargeable with a political error 
in a persevering contest with the 
western continent, yet even then his 
pertinacity was principle; and if he 
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was wrong, it was his judgment 
which erred, and not his intention: 
but he knew, even in this case, how 
to retract gracefully a favourite opi- 
nion when the event required con- 
cession. In a visit he made from 
Cheltenham to Dean Tucker, af 


| Gloucester (who had written strongly 
| in favour of a separation), 
| had the candour to say, 


the king 
‘If, Mr. 
Dean, we had followed your advice 
by an earlier termination of the war 
with America, we had acted wisely: 
you were in the right.” This the 
dean repeated to the writer a few 
days after, together with the whole 
conversation, which was so honour- 
able to the good sense, general know- 
ledge, and rectitude of mind of his 
majesty, that it is to be regretted 
that it had not been preserved. 

His understanding, though per- 
haps it had not received the highest 
cultivation, of which it was suscep- 
tible, was soundly good, and the 
whole bent and bias of that under- 
standing was turned to objects of 
utility. Insuch ofhis conversations 
as have been recorded by Johnson, 
Beattie, and others, his talents are 
seen to great advantage. His ob- 
servations are acute, and his expres- 
In the details of busi- 
ness he was said to be singularly 
accurate, and particularly well in- 
formed in the local circumstances of 
whatever place was the subject un- 
der consideration. His domestic 
duties were filled with eminent fide- 
lity, and uniform tenderness. His 
family enjoyments were the relief 
and solace of his public cares ; while 
the proverbial correctness ofhis court 
furnished a model to contemporary 
sovereigns, and bequeathed a noble 
pattern to his own illustrious poste- 
rity. He observed the law of kind- 
ness as scrupulously as he observed 
all other laws; nor was its exercise 
limited to those about his person or 
court, but extended to as many of 
inferior rank as fell under his obser- 
vation. 

He was strictly punctual in the 
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discharge of his religious duties—a 
practice which alone could have 
enabled him to fulfil his other duties 
in so exemplary a manner. The 
writer has heard an inhabitant of 
Windsor (a physician of distinguish- 
ed learning and piety) declare, that 
in his constant attendance at the 
morning chapel, his own heart was 
warmed, and his pious allection 
raised, by the devout energy of the 
king’s responses. Who shall pre- 
sume to say what pertion of the 
prosperity of his favoured people 
may have been obtained for them by 
the supplication of a patriot, pater- 
nal, praying king? 

Firmly attached to the Church of 
which God had made him the supreme 
head—strong in that faith of which 
God had appointed him the heredi- 
tary defender—he yet suffered no act 
of religious persecution tu dishonour 
his reign. His firmness was without 
infolerance, his mcderation without 
laxity. 

Though involved in darkness, both 
bodily and mental, for so many of his 
Jatter years, he was still regarded 
with a sentiment compounded of 
sorrow, respect, and tenderness. He 
was, indeed,consigned to seclusion, 
but not tooblivion. The distinctions 
of party, with respect to him, were 
lost in one common feeling ; and the 
afflicted monarch was ever cherished 
in the hearts of the virtaous of every 
denomination, whether religious or 
political. 

Even in the aberrations of reason 
he was not forsaken. The Hand 
which inflicted the blow ,mercifully 
mitigated the pain. His wounded 
mind was soothed by visionary anti- 
cipations of heavenly happiness. 
Might not these fanciful consolations 
indicate something of the habitefa 
mind accustomed in its brightest 
hours to the indulgence of pious 
thoughts? And may we not in ge- 
neral venture to observe, in vindica- 
tion of the severest dispensations of 
the Almighty, that even during the 
distressful season of alienation of 
mind, the hours which are passed 
without sorrow and without sin, are 
not, to the sufferer, among the most 
unhappy hours? 

Notwithstanding the calamities 
with which it has Jately pleased God 
to afflict a guilty world—calamitics 
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in which England has had its Shere, 
though by no means an equal share 
—yet the reign of the Third George 
may be called a brilliant and glori- 
ous period. Independently of the 
splendour of our geographical disco- 
veries, our Eastern acquisitions, and 
other memorable political events, we 
may challenge any zra in the history 
of the world to produce a catalogue 
of the twentieth part of thenobleinsti- 
tutions which have characterized and 
consecrated this auspicious reign, 
Of these, some have successfully pro- 
moted every elegant art, and others 
every useful science. Painting, sta- 
tuary, and engraving, have been 
brought into fresh existence under 
the Royal patronage ; the applica- 
tion of chemistry and mechanics to 
the purposes of common life, has 
been attended with unexampled suc- 
cess ; signals at sea have been re- 
duced to a science; the telegraph 
has been invented; military tactics 
are said to have been carried to their 
utmost perfection. Among the gen- 
tle arts of peace, the study of agri- 
culture, which the king loved and 
cultivated, has become one among 
the favourable pursuits of our ho- 
nourable men. The time would fail 
to recount the numberiess domestic 
societies, of every conceivable de- 
scription, established tor promoting 
the moral and temporal good of our 
country. Persons of high rank,even 
of the highest, men of all parties and 
professions, periodically assemble to 
contrive the best meaus to instruct 
the ignorant, and to reclaim the vi- 
cious; to relieve every want which 
man can feel, or man can mitigate; 
to heal the disturbed in mind, or the 
diseased in body; nay, to resuscitate 
the apparently dead. Prisons have 
been converted into places of moral 
improvement, and the number of 
churches have been rapidly multi- 
plying. Butthe peculiar glory which 
distinguishes the period we are com- 
memorating, is that of our having 
wiped out the foulest blot that ever 
stained, not only the character of 
Christian Britain, but of human na- 
ture itself, by the abolition of the 
opprobrious traflic in the buman 
species, 

If we advert to other remarkable 
circumstances which distinguish this 
reign; while new worlds have been 








hare discovered in the heavens, one of 
arge which bears the honoured name of 
ori the sovereign under whose dominion 
the it wasdiscovered, on the earth Chris- 
$cO- tianity has been successfully carried 
and to its utmost boundaries. In this 
we reign, also, it has been our pre-emi- 
ory neat glory to have fought single- 
sue handed ayainst the combined world ; 
sti- yet, not by our own strength, but by 
ind the arm of the Lord of Hosts, Eng- 
sn. laud has been victorious. 

ro- England, it is true, labours at 
ers present under greatand multiplified, | 
la but we trust notinsuperable, dillicul- 
en ties. We have the misfortunes of a 
ler depressed commerce, but we have | 
a the consolation of an untarnished | 
to honour; we have still a high na- | 
as tional character; and in a nation, | 
ce character is power and wealth. ‘To 
& the distresses inflicted by Divine 
mh Providence, Our own countrymen 
cs had made a large and most criminal 
iT addition. In looking out for the 
he causes of this appalling visitation, | 
” may not one of those causes be found | 
d in our not having used the sudden 
r flow of our prosperity with gratitude, | 
“a humility, and moderation? Great 
tl are our exigencies, but great are our 


resources. We possess a powerful 
steck of talent and of virtue; and, in 
spiteof the blasphemies of the atheist, 
and the treasons of the abandoned, 


,  ¢heasing fund of vital religion. 

Were these anc all our other num- 
berless resources thrown into one 
scale, and applied tothe same grand 
, ends and objects—would party at 
7 this critical juncture renounce the 
, operation of its narrowest spirit— 
would every professed patriot shew 
himself zealous, not for the magnify- 
ing of his own sect, but for the sub- 
stantial interests of his country— 
} what a mighty aggregate of blessings 
would be the result, and how rea- 

Sonably might we then expect the 
divine favour in a union so moral, 
80 patriotic, so Christian! 
it has pleased God, in his mercy, 
to restore to health the son of our 
late monarch, and to place him on 
} the throue of his illustrious ancestors. 
We have the sanction of his own 
Royal word, that he will walk in the 
steps of his beloved parent. 
_ We have anearnest of his gracious 
intentions. Livery cuurch has re- 


ll a i | 
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we possess, it is presumed, an in- | 
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sounded with the Royal Proclamation 
| for the encouragement of piety and 

virtue, and for punishing profane- 
ness, vice, and immorality. He has 
pledged his honour—honour is the 
law of kings—and his honour is un- 
impeachable. In spite of the machi- 
nations of the wicked, he wears by 

acclamation his bereditary crown, 
and 

** May He who wears the crowa immortally, 
Long guard it his !” 
| He has commenced his reign aus- 
piciously, with a public act of wise 
| and well-timed beneficence. By his 
Majesty’s dedication of a large por- 
tion of land, with a noble pecuniary 
bounty, to a most important pur- 
pose, Dartmoor will hold out to 
posterity a lasting monument of 
| Royalliberality. By this permanent 
| establishment for the protection and 
{ 
| 





; support of a large class of helpless, 
houseless beings, not only will the 
| desert be literally converted intoa 
fruitful field, but the neglected plant 
will be reared and cultivated, the 
| body rescued from the miseries of 
want, the mind from the desolation 
of ignorance, and the heart from the 
corruptions of idleness and the rava- 
ges of sin. 
* These are imperial arts, and worthy kiags !” 
Oh, may he so live in the hearts of 
his people, and so reign in the fear 
of God, that it may become a matter 
| of controversy among unborn his- 
| torians, whether the Third or Fourth 
George will have the fairest claim to 
| the now proverbial appellation of 
the best of kings !” 





PROGRESS OF MANKIND. 


(From the Retrospective Review } 


Tue hypothesis, that population 
left to itself will increase in a geome- 
trical progression, while the means 
of subsistence can only be enlarged 
in an arithmetical progression, is a 
mere fantasy. Vegetables, cattle, 
and fish, have far greater powers of 
productiveness than the human spe- 
cies; and the only obstacle to those 
powers being developed in an equal 
degree, is a want of room for them 
to increase, or the want of energy 
or wisdom in man to apply the 
bounty of nature to its fittest uses, 
The first want cannot exist while 
the larger part of the earth is bar- 
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ren, and the riches of the occan re- 
main unexhausted. The second, 
with all the disadvantages of igno- 
rance, war, tyranny, and vice, has 
not prevented the boundaries of ci- 
vilization from widely extending. 
What is there then in this particular 
stage of society which would induce 
the belief, that the sinews of huma- 
nity are shrivelled up,and its energy 
falling to decay? The same quantity 
of food or of clothing—the same 
comforts and the same luxuries— 
which once required the labour ofa 
hundred hands, are now produced 
almost without personal exertion. 
And is the spirit in man so broken 
down and debased, that, with all the 
aids of machinery, he cannot effect 
as much as the labour of his own 
right arm would achieve in the elder 
time? If, indeed, he is thus dege- 
nerate, the fault, at least, is not in 
nature, but in external and transi- 
tory causes. But we are prepared 
clearly, though briefly, to show, 
that man ‘has been and is, on the 
whole, advancing in true yirtue, and 
in moral and intellectual energy. 

It cannot be denied, that there are 
many apparent oscillations in the 
course of the species. If we look at 
only a small portion of history, it 
may seem to retrograde, as a view of 
one of the windings of a noble river 
may lead us to imagine that itis 
flowing from the ocean. The vast 
intricacies of human affairs, the 
perpetual opposition of interests, 
prejudices, and passions, do not 
permit mankind to proceed in a 
right line ; but, if we overlook any 
large series of ages, we clearly per- 
ceive, that the course of man is to- 
wards perfection. In contemplating 
the past, our attention is naturally 
attracted to the illustrious nations, 
whose story is consecrated by a 
thousand «associations of early joy. 
But even if we take these, and for- 
get the savage barbarism of the rest 
of the world, we shall find little to 
excite our envy. Far be it from us 
to deny, that there were among these 
some men of pure and disinterested 
virtue, whose names are like great 
sea-marks in the dreariness of the 
backward perspective, and whom 
future generations can only desire 
to imitate. Our nature has always 
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bilities of good. But even amonr 
the privileged classes of Greece and 
Rome—the selected minority, to 
whom all the rights of nature were 
confined more strictly than in the 
strictest modern despotism —how 
rare are the instances of real and 
genuine goodness! That long suc. 
cession of bloody tragedies—that 
frightful alternation of cruelties and 
of meannesses—the Peloponnesian 
war, was perpetrated in the midst of 
the people, who had just carried the 
arts to their highest perfection. Gra- 
titude, honesty, and ood faith, had 
no place in the breasts of Athenian 
citizens. The morals of the Spar. 
tans were even more despicable than 
those of their rivals. Their mixture 
of barbarity and of craft towards 
their foes, and the states which were 
tributary to their power—their un- 
natural sacrifice of the most sacred 
of the affections of nature to mere 
national glory—and their dreadful 
conduct towards the wretched He- 
lots, who were their property, have 
scarcely a parallel in haman history. 
The long conspiracy of Rome against 
the liberties of mankind, carried on 
irom the time of its foundation until 
it began to decline, served to string 


| every sinew into a horrid rigidity, 


and to steel the heart to the feelings 
of compassion. 

If we pass over the vast improve- 
ments in morals—the ametioration 
of war—the progress of political sci- 
ence—and the redemption of the fe- 
male sex from degradation and from 
bondage—we shall find, in one great 


| change alone, ample reason to re- 
a, . o- . . 
joice in the advances of the species. 


The simple term Awmanity, expresses 
the chief difference between our 
times and the brightest of classical 
ages. In those there was no feeling 
for man, as man—no recognition of 
a common brotherheod—no sense ot 
those qualities which all men have 
in common, and of those claims 
which those who are ‘‘made of onc 
blood” have on each other for justice 
and for mercy. Manhood was no- 
thing, citizenship was all in all. Near- 
ly all the virtues were aristocratical 
and exclusive. The vast nomber ol 
slaves—their dreadful condition— 
and the sanction which the law gave 
to all the cruelties practised on them 


had some to vindicate its high capa- |—shewed that the masters of the 
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world had no seuse of the dignity of , 
their nature, whatever they might | 
feel for the renown of their country, 
or the privileges of their order. The 
Spartan youths massacred their 
Helots, to nurture their valour. In- 
deed, the barbaritiesinflictedon that 
miserable race, by those whom we 
are sometimes taught to admire, 
would exceed belief, if they were not 
attested by the clearest proofs. At 
Rome, slaves, whentoo old for work, 
were often sent to the island in the 
Tiber, and left there to perish. On 
the slightest offence they were fre- 
quently thrown into fish-ponds, ex- 
posed to wild beasts, or sentenced 
to die upon the cross. And in the | 


same spirit of contempt for hamanity, | 


and veneration for the privileged 
orders, parents had power to iapri- 
son their children or put them to 
death, and wives were left, without 
protection, to the brutal ferocity of 
their husbands. 

With how different feelings are 
the rights of iumanity regarded in 
these happier seasons! Slavery is 
abolished throughout the Christian 
kingdoms of Europe, and, with few 
exceptions, equal justice is adminis- 
tered to all. There is no grief which 
does not meet with pity, and few mi- 
series which do not excite the at- 
tempt to relieve them. Men are found 
of sensibilities keen even to ago- 
ny, who, tremblingly alive in every 
libre to wretchedness, have yet the 
moral heroism to steel their nerves 
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struction,of which no time,or change, 
or accident, can deprive them. 
There is a devp-rooted opinion, 
which has been eloquently pro- 
pounded by some of the first critics 
of our age, that works of imagina- 
tion must necessarily decline as ci- 
vilization advances. It will readily 
be conceded, that no individual 
minds can be expected to arise, in 
the most refined periods, which will 
surpass those which have been de- 
veloped in rude and barbarous ages. 
But there does not appear any solid 
reason for believing, that the mighty 
works of old time occupy the whole 
region of poetcy—or necessarily 
chill the fancy of these later times 
by their vast and unbroken shadows. 
Genius does not depend on times or 
on scasons, it waits not on external 
circumstances, it can neither be sub- 
dued by the violence of the most 
savage means, nor polished away or 
dissipated among the refinements of 
the most glittering scenes of artifi- 
cial life. It is “itself alone.” To 
the heart of a young poet, the world 
is ever beginning anew. He is in 


| the generation by which he is sur- 


| 


to the investigation of the most hide- | 
| cause him to dwellin thought more 


ous details of suffering, with no de- 
sire of applause or wish for reward, 
except that which success itself will 
give them. Within a few short years 
what great moral changes have been 
efected! The traffic in human be- 
ings, which was practised without 
compunction or disgrace, and de- 
fended in Parliamentasa fair branch 
of commerce, is now made a fclony, 
and those who are detected in pur- 


Suing it would almost be torn in 
pieces by popular fury. The most 


cruel enactments against freedom of 
thought and of discussion have been 
silently repealed, while scarcely a 
voice was raised to defend or to 
mourn them. And, above all, a 
moral elevation has been given to 
the creat mass of the rising genera- 


rounded, but he is not of it ; he can 
live in the light of the holiest times, 
or range amidst gorgeous marvels, 
of oldest superstition, or sit “ lone 
upon the shores of old romance,” or 
pierce the veil of mortality, and 
‘‘ breathe in worlds to which the 
heaven of heaveus is but a veil.” 


| The very deficiency of the romantic, 
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tiun, by the provision for their in-) The wondersof these are as exhaust- 


in the actual paths of existence, will 


apart from them, and to seek the 
wildest recesses in those regions 
which imagination opens to his in- 
ward gaze. To the eye of young 
joy, the earth is as fresh as at the 
lirst—the tenderest dew-drop is lit 
up as it was in Eden—and * the 
splendour in the grass, the glory in 
the flower,” yet glitters as in the 
earliest spring-time of the world. 
The subjects in which genius re- 
joices are not the vain and the tran- 
sitory, but the true and the eternal, 
which are the samo through all 
changes of society and shifting va- 
rities of fashion. The heavens yet 
“tell the glory of God;” the hills, 
the vales, and the ocean, do notalter, 
nor does the heart of man wax old. 
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less as they are lasting. While 
these remain, the circumstances of 
busy life—the exact mechanism of 
the social state—will ailect the true 
poet but little. The seeds of genius, 
which contain within themselves the 
germs of expanded beauties and di- 
vinest sublimities, cannot perish. 
Wheresoever they are scattered, 
they must take root, striking far be- 
low the surface, overcropped and 
exhansted by the multitude of tran- 
sitory productions, into a deep rich- 
ness of soil, and, rising up above 
the weeds and tangled underwood 
which would crosh them, lift their 
innumerable boughs into the free 
and rejoicing heavens. 


SAN PIETRO AND VANINA. 


San Pretro was by birth a Cor- 
sican ; his country groaned under 
the dominion of the Genoese, for 
they were never any other than its 
tyrants. With their mothers’ milk 
the Corsicans imbibed the most mor- 
tal hatred against their oppressors. 
San Pietro, the son of a soldier, des- 
titute of the advantages of fortune, 
had likewise sworn in his tenderest 
infancy to deliver his conntry, and 
had taken up arms against the Ge- 
noese as soun as he was able to carry 
them. His inveteracy and his cou- 
rage rendered him the terror of his 
enemies, and the report of his 
achievements spread far and wide. 
The females of those days were won 
by deeds of hardihood, and willingly 
gave their hands to enterprizing con- 
querors. Vanina Ornana, the rich 
heiress and niece of the Viceroy of 
Corsica, fell in love with San Pietro. 
*“* Brave San Pietro,” she addressed 
him in a letter, “if your sensibility 
is equal to your courage, you cannot 
but be flattered by the reward which 
loffer you. The vulgar can only 
present laurels to a deliverer, but 
those who have a heart are convinced 
that laurels are not sufficient. You 


know my name and rank; but these | 


zxre despised by a_ hero.”—* Go, 
Josepha,” said she to ner attendant, 
** seck out the bravest of the brave. 
Have I occasion to name him? It is 
San Pietro !” 

Josepha, instead of obeying the 
commands of his mistress, ran to the 
uncle of Vanina, and acquainted 
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)} him with the whole affair. The un. 
| cle was vexed that his niece should 
| harbour a design to throw herself 
| away in such a wanner ; he detained 
| the letter, and returned it himself to 
| Vanina. * This billet is not for me.” 
| said he, “‘and I have brought it 
| back to you: I read it, and blushed. 
What, Vanina, would you marry a 
soldier ?”—*“ W hatsignifies his birtly 
has he not avenged the republic! 
and does he not surpass you all in 
volour?”—* But retlect how great 
a distance there is between him and 
you.” —* Truly prodigious, uncle ; 
but all the advantage is on his side, 
who by his genius soared beyond the 
narrow sphere to which fortune at- 
tempted toconfine him. San Pietro 
is far more illustrious than I am; 
and it ishe who confers honour by 
accepting my hand.”—** And what 
will people say ?”—** What will they 
say? that Vanina knew how to ap- 
preciate a great man.”—** No, never 
will I givemy consent tothis degrad- 
ing match.”—* Then San Petro will 
find means to extortit. Josepha, I 
forgive your first indiscretion, but 
your life shall pay for a second. 
Carry this billet, broken as it is, to 
San Pietro. 

| The warrior received the billet. 
He knew Vanina; she possessed 
beauty, and he was flattered by the 
offer of her hand. He returned this 
answer: “ Fair lady, I am delight- 
ed with your proposal. In eightdays 
I shall be your husband ; in eight 
days | hope to love you more than 
atpresent. This night you shall be- 
hold me at your feet. Your ietter 
was broken open.” 

Towards evening he repaired to the 
palace, the residence of Vanina, who 
awaited his arrival in her most mag- 
nilicent attire. San Pietro appeared 
in his ordinary dress; his bravery 
was his only ornament, his reputation 
constituted allhissplendour, ‘Tam 
not come,” said he, “ to speak the 
language of the titled lovers who 
court your favour : San Pietro never 
learned it. The son ofa soldier, and 
a soldier himself, living almost al 
ways upon an element which ex- 
cludes him fromthe intercourse with 
the rest of mankind, his manners 
have acquired a roughness which is 
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ili adapted to the tender accents 6! 
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and there 1 think I have discovered | 
yourimage. San Pietro will love 
you ; my character has told you the 
rest. I know not if J shall ever be 
jealous ; but if so San Pietro will 
beatiger. Now examine yourself, 
and decide.” 

Vanina resembled the tender dove 
which humbles herself before the 
sparrowhawk, and strives by gentle- 
tleness to soften his ferocity. That 
fatal sentiment—what is not love ca- 
pable of effecting—proved the ruin 
of Vanina. She flattered herself 
that she should be able to tame his 
savage disposition; but what power 
have the charms of beauty overa 
soul constituted like that of San 
Pietro? 

Vanina’s uncle resolved to take 
public measures to prevent the mar- 
riage. San Pietro held all legal 
intercourse in profound contempt. 
With a drawn sabre he entered the 
apartment of the haughty relative, 
and threw upon the table a parch- 
ment upon which the marriage con- 
tract was written. ** Subscribe this,” 
cried he, ** or you are a dead man.” 
San Pietro had no other method of 
terminating his affairs. He became 
the husband of Vanina ; and on the 
evening of the day on which they 
were united, he receivedintelligence 
that the Genoese gallies had appear- 
ed off Corsica. He instantly quitted 
his bride, hastened on board his 
galley, and Vanina saw him admi- 
nister an oath to the seamen to con- 
quer or to die. He then sailed alone 
to meet his numerous enemies. The 
Genoese were put to flight, and the 
victor returned to port, where he was 
received with loud aeclamations. 

The party of the Genoese con- 
tinued to gain ground in Corsica, 
till San Pietro at length found him- 
self obliged to take refuge in France. 
His reputation had preceded him; 
the court accepted his services. It 
had at that time occasion for men 
with an arm of steel and a soul of 
blood. Vanina followed her hus- 
band. Vanina was handsome; and 
during the reign of Charles IX. the 
corruption of morals had increased 
to such a pitch that it was impossi- 
ble for a handsome woman to re- 
main unmolested. Vanina was soon 
Surrounded by admirers. San Pietro 
perceived it, i swear,” said he 


San Pietro and Vanxina. 


| 


| dictated the answer. 
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to his wife, “‘ to punish you on the 
spot, ifever you forget your duty; 
and on your part swear to me to 
name all those who shall shew so 
little respect for San Pietro as to 
raise to you theiraudacious desires.” 
Vanina swore. 

The Duke of Guise, the son of an 
illastrious father, and himself of some 
celebrity, the friend of Catherine de 
Medicis, imagined that the wife of 
San Pietro was likely to swell the 
number of his easy conquests. He 
wrote to Vanina. “ Read that letter 
which has been sent me,” said she to 
San Pietro. “ Write to him in an- 
swer to come, and that you expect 
him to night; I—I will receive him.” 
—‘* But consider that this would bo 
the most abominable treachery, and 
that the house of Guise is very pow- 


| erfal.”—** [ will not kill him ; Iwill 
| only give him a memento. 
| court swarms with 5oung men, who 


This 


divert Margaret de Valois, and even 
the Queen mother herself, in the 
morning with the stories of their 
amorous adventures; Guise shall not 
relate the adventure of this night. I 
will give these coxcombs such a les- 
son as they will not hastily forget, 
and I will begin with Guise.” 

The duke, proud of having receiv- 
ed an assignation from the fair Va- 
nina, spent the whole day in adorn- 
ing his person for the happy night. 
Evening came, and he was Jed with 
allthe secrecy he wished to Vanina’s 
chamber; but how where all his 
fond expectations blasted in a mo- 
ment! Instead of Vanina he found 
San Pietro waiting forhim. He was 
sitting ata table, on which lay two 
naked swords. Guise was brave ; 
he was surprised, not appalled, by 
the presence of the husband. “ [ 
have read your letter, young man, 
said San Pietro, * here itis; I have 
You have af- 
fronted me; here are two swords ; 
one is for me.”—* Then T shall take 
the other,” rejoined the duke, ex- 
tending his hand to seize it. 

This action surprised San Pietro, 
and drew from hima smile. ‘ You 
do not seem to be afraid, young 
man!”—‘* No.”—“ Well, I am no 
longer angry with you ; we shall only 
fight till one of us draws blood.”— 


' * As you please.” 


They actually fought merely for 
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pastime. The duke was first wound- 
ed, and wanted to goon. * You are 
a child,” said San Pietro; we agreed 
to fight only till the first blood was 
drawn, and you propose to continue. 
That might be well if we hated each 
other ; but now goand tell the young 
ventlemen of the coart, that Vanina 
leaves to her husband the care of 
the honours of hishouse.” This ad- 
venture soon became public, and 
Vanina bad no more attacks to resist. 

San Pietro rendered the court im- 


portant services, but his ruling pas- | 
conjure you, let me not die by the 


sion, that of doing the Genoese all 
the mischief in his power, led him to 
Constantinople, to persuade the 


Grand Signior to equip a tleetagainst | 


them. 
it had to fear from so valiant and so 
active an enemy. Vanina’s property 
had been confiscated ; and the re- 
public, not satisfied with this, was 
likewise desirous of having a hostage 
who should be answerable for the 
conduct of San Pietro. Vanina 
awaited her husband’s return atMar- 
seilles. 
received this information, and sc- 
cretly dispatched emissaries to per- 
suade her to return to her native 
island. She was promised a pardon 
forher husband,and the restitution of 
her possessions. The credulous Ve- 
nina, thinking she was doing a ser- 
viec to San Pietro, embarked with 


The republic well knew what | 


The magistrates of Genoa | 





San Pietro and Vanina. 


} Her demand could not be refused, 
and they returned together to Mar- 
seilles. 

When San Pietro entered his 
house, and found it so cheerless and 
empty, his imagination was roused 
with redoubled force. He reproach- 
ed his wife with her fault, and swore 
that nothing but her death could 
| atone for it. Two slaves were im- 

mediately commanded to execute 
this cruel sentence. ‘* I submit to 
your degree,’ replied the tender 
Vanina, * but as a last favour, { 


hand of these wretches, but by the 
bravest of men, whose undaunted 
intrepidity induced me to select him 
for my husband.” San Pietro, by a 
sign directed the slaves to withdraw, 
threw himself at the feet of his wife, 
implored her pardon in the humblest 
terms,conducted her children to her, 
whou she embraced, wept with the 
unfortunate Vanina over these me- 
lancholy pledges of their aflection, 
fastened the fatal cord about her 
neck, and strangled her. 


| He immediately set out for the 


her jewels and ber children for Ge- | 


noa. A friend of San Pietro hearing 
of the circumstance, procured a ves- 
sel, pursued, overtook, and brought 
her back to France, where he de- 
livered her up to the Parliament of 
Aix, which caused her to be kept in 
a place of safety. 

Nothing could equal the fury of 
San Pietro when, on his returnfrom 


court, whether the report of the hor- 
rid deed bad preceded him. He re- 
ceived an intimation to keep himself 
private, but regardless of the warn- 
ing, he even ventured to appear be- 
fore the king. He demanded to be 
heard : he recounted the services he 
had performed, mentioned the re- 


| ward he might require, and exposed 


Constantinopje, he was informed of | 


his wife’s design;—a servant who 
was inthe secret, and had not op- 
posed the execution of the plan, he 
stabbed with his own hand. Upon 
this he hastened to Aix, and de- 
manded his wife. The parliament, 
apprehensive of the consequences ot 


hisrage, refused tosurrender herinto | 


his hands. Vanina, however, who 


had a presentiment of the fatal issue | 


of this affair, but whose soul was 
above every emotion ot fear, insisted 


on being again united to herhusband. | 


his breast covered with the scars of 
numerous wouuds. ‘* What is it to 
the king,” said he—‘* what is it to 
France, whether San Pietro is on 
good or bad terms with his wife ?” 
\ll present shuddered with horror ; 
but he was pardoned. 

This story, which has the air of 
romance, is strictly true. A son of 
this San Pietro, named Alphonso de 
Ornano, was as ferocious as _ his fa- 
ther:he killed his soldicrs with his own 
hand when they had committed any 
offence. When onc of his cousins 
had transgressed his commands, and 
had the boldness tc appear in his 
presence while he was at dinnes he 
sprung up, dispatched him with his 
dagger, then called for water to 
wash his hands, and coolly sat down 
again to table to finish his repast. 
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ORIGIN OF THE JESUITS. 


I PURPOSELY pass over a great 
number of different communities, as 
this general plan will not allow me 
to make a review of every regiment 
in this monastical army; but the 
order of Jesuits, which was founded 
in Luther’s time, demands a parti- 
cularattention. The Christian world 
has exhausted itself in the praise 
and dispraise of this order, which 
has insinuated itself every where, 
and has every where had enemies. 
A great many people think, that it 
owed its foundation to a stretch of 
politics; and that St. Ignatius de- 
signed by this institution to subject 
the consciences of all crowned heads 
to his order, to give it the mastery 
over the minds of the people, and 
form it into a kind of universal mo- 
narchy. 

Ignatius de Loyola, however, was 
very far from having any such design ; 
and,indeed,was never in a condition 
to form any such pretensions. He 
was a private gentleman of Biscay, 
aman of no learning, but born with 
a romantic turn of mind, fond of 
books of chivalry, and greatly ad- 
dicted to enthusiasm. He servedas 
a soldier in the troops of Spain, at 
the time that the French, who vainly 
attempted to recover Navarre out of 
the hands of its usurpers, were be- 
sieging the castle of Pampelona in 
1521. 
thirty years of age, was one of those 
who defended that castle, and was 
wounded in the assault. A book of 
the lives of the saints, which had 
been given him to read when he was 
upon recovery, anda vision which he 
fancied he saw, determined him to 
make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
From that time he devoted himself 
to the mortification of his appetites 
and passions; and it is reported 
that he passed seven days, and as 
Many nights, without tasting meat 
or drink —a thing which is hardly 
credible, but shows a weak imagina- 
tion, and a very robust constitution. 
Ignorant as he was, he went about 
preaching through all the villages. 
Every one knows the rest of his ad- 
ventures: that he watched his arms 
all night, caused himself to be dub- 
bed the Virgin Mary's knight, of- 
fered combat to a Moor, who had 
spoken disrespectfully of this lady 
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Iz¢natius, who was thenabout | 
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whom he served, and left it to his 
horse to decide the affair, who took 
a different road from the Moor’s 
steed. After this he resolved to go 
and preach the gospel among the 
Turks, and was got as far as Venice 
on his way, when reflecting that 
he could not speak Latin—atongue, 
which, by the way, was of very little 
service among the Turks~-he return- 
ed,at the age of thirty-three, and put 
himself to school at Salamanca. 

Being imprisoned by the Inquisi- 
tion for having taken the direction 
of conscience, and making pilgrims, 
upon recovering his liberty, he went 
to finish his studies at Paris, where 
he fell into company with some of bis 
own nation (Spaniards), who were, 
like himself, poor and destitute of 
any settled habitation. They joined 
company, and repaired to Rome in 
the year 1537, where they presented 
themselves to Pope Paul III. in the 
character of pilgrims, who were de- 
sirous of making a journey to Jeru- 
salem, in order to form a private 
community. Ignatius and his com- 
panions were men of some merit, 
wholly disinterested, self-denying, 
and full of zeal. We must acknow- 
ledge that Ignatiushimself was fired 
with the ambition of becoming the 
head of an order. This species of 
vanity, in which the ambition of 
commanding had a great share, be- 
came strongly rooted in a heart 
which had made a sacrifice of all its 
other passions, and operated the 
more powerfully as it was connected 
with some virtues. If Ignatius’ had 
not had this passion, he would have 
followed the example of his compa- 
nions, and entered into the order of 
the Theatins, which had been lately 
founded by Cardinal Cajetan; but 
the good cardinal in vain solicited 
him to become amember of his com- 
munity: the desire of being a found- 
er himself prevented him from en- 
tering into any other order. 

The travelling to Jerusalem being 
at that time attended with great dan- 
ger, Ignatius found himself obliged 
to remain in Europe. Having learn- 
ed a little of the grammar, he applied 
himself to the teaching it to children. 
His disciples seconded his design 
with great success; but this very 
success proved the source of many 
troubles. The Jesuits met with for- 


H 
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midable ;rivals. in the universities, 
where.they were received; and the 
towns where they taught, taking part 
with the universities, became the 
theatres of numberless divisions. 

Bat if the desire, of instructing 
which charity dictated to this found- 
er, was productive. of many fatal 
events, on the other hand his humi- 
lity, and that of his followers, who 
would never accept of any charch- 
dignities, was the means of raising 
his order to its present pitch of 
greatness. Most crownéd heads 
chose Jesuits for their confessors, 
that they might not be obliged to pur- 
chase absolution with a bishopric; 
and the place of confessor has fre- 
quently been found of more import- 
ance than a bishop’s see. It is a pri- 
vate office, whose power increases in 
proportionto the prince’s weakness. 

At length Ignatius and his follow- 
ers, who found great difficulty in pro- 
eurimg a bull from the Pope for the 
establishment of their order, were 
advised to add to the three common 
vows a particular one of obedience 
to the Pope; and this fourth it was 
which afterwards gave rise to those 
missionaries, who carry the religion 
and glory of thé supreme Pomtilf to 
the farther extremities of the world. 
Thus did a person, the least versed 
in politics of any of his time, give 
birth to the most political of all mo- 
nastic orders. In matters of religion, 
enthusiasm alwayslays thetirst stone, 
but art completes the building. 

We have since seen the Jcsuits 
holding the reins of government in 
most courts of Europe—raising a 
great name by their learning, and the 
education of youth—going to China 
to new model the sciences, convert- 
ing Japan for a time to Christianity, 
and giving laws to the people of Pa- 
raguay. There are at present eight- 
een thousand of this order in the 
world, all subject to one perpetual 
and absolute general, and preserved 
mm union with each other solely by 
the obedience which they have vow- 
ed to a single person. Their govern- 
ment is become a model for an uni- 
versal monarchy. Some of the con- 
vents are very poor, and others very 
rich. Don John de Palafox, Bishop 
of Mexico, wrote thus to Pope In- 
nocent X. about one hundred years 
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after the first institution of this or. 
der: “ I have also found almost al 
the riches of these provinces in the 
hands of the Jesuits. They have 
two colleges, which are in possessiog 
of three hundred thousand Sheep, 
six large sugar-works, of which some 
are worth near a million of crowns, 
and several very rich mines, so con- 
siderable that they might suffice a 
prince superior to all the sovereigns 
of the earth.” These complaints may 
seem exaggerated, but weve certain- 
ly founded in truth. 

This order met with great obsta. 
cles before it contd establish itself in 
France, and nothing less could be 
expected. It had taken its rise and 
grew considerable under the house 
of Austria, by whom it was still pro- 
tected. The Jesuits, at the time of 
the league, were pensioners to Phi- 
lip 1i. The other religious orders, 
who all of them took a part in these 
troubles, except the Benedictines 
and Carthusians, fed the fuel of dis- 
cord only in France; but the Jesuits 
blew the coals from their seminaries 
in Rome, Madrid, and Brussels, even 
tu the heart of Paris, which a suc- 
cession of happier times afterwards 
extinguished, 

Nothing can appear more contra- 
dicting than the public odium with 
which these people have been load- 
ed, and the confidence they have ac- 
quired —that spirit which has banish- 
ed them from almost every country, 
and restored them again with glory— 
the prodigious number of their ene- 
mies, and the esteem of the people. 
But we have met with instances of 
the same contradiction in the men- 
dicant orders. In all the numerous 
societies devoted to religion and the 
sciences there are always some tur- 
bulent and fiery spirits, which make 
themselves enemies, and others who, 
by their learning, acquire reputa- 
tion—some who, by their insinuating 
behaviour, raise parties and factions, 
and others who, by a sound policy, 
make advantages of the genius and 
labour of the others. 
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whole extent of the Prado. The Bo- 
Recoletos, where the beautiful Prado | tanic-Garden fills the air with the 
lies before us, extended a quarter of | most delicious perfumes; while, 
a mile. Even beneath the shade of | through its pailisades, are seen, in 
these aged elms and chesnut trees | all their luxuriance, the rarest exctic 
we yet feel the heat of the sun ;—we | plants refreshing the sight with their 
are, besides, somewhat too early for | beauty. Further on, a fountain, de- 
the company, and may, therefore, | corated with statues of the Seasons, 
as well wander down the Promenade | cools the atmosphere by a fine driz- 
at our leisure, and then intermix | zling shower, on which the beams of 
among the walkers, and make our | the sun cast all the hues of the rain- 
observations upon the various cha- | bow. Besides the three fountains 
racters we behold, Here and there | we have mentioned, there are two 
we may perceive sone indolent fel- | others to be found in the course of 
lows lying upon their faces, and | our walk. One is astonished at 
stretched out upon, and beneath, the | meeting with such fresh trees and 
stone benches. Now.and then a re- | luxuriant foliage, upon a soil so lit- 
gidor (police oflicer) wakes some of | tle favourable to vegetation as the 
the slumberers by tic touch of his | dry sand on which Madrid is situ- 
cane, in order to remove them from | ated ;—yet when we notice the arti- 
the seats which are destined for the | ficial hollows scooped out around 
beau-monde of Madrid. About this | every tree, and supplied with water 
time the water-carts begin to appear | from the fountains, the enigma is at 
in the walks, and sprinkle the sandy | once solved—since we perceive that 
ground, to prevent the dust from in- | it is to those we are indebted for the 
commoding the passengers, and en- | cooling freshness of the atmosphere. 
veloping thera in a rising cloud. | When we have passed the street of 
The farther we advance beyond | St. Jerome the walk begins to con- 
the Franciscan Convent the wider do | tract: before us stands the beautiful 
the walks become—while a spring of | Atocha Gate; on one side the Con- 
water in the vicinity imparts a cool- | yent of our Lady, with its noble gar- 
ing freshness to the air. In the cen- | den of olives; and then the enrap- 
tre of a noble bason stands a figure | tured eye roves over the Pasco de 
of Cybele, drawn by a yoke of lions, | las Delicias, and its intersecting 
from whose manes falls the light | walks, as far as the floWery banks of 
spray of water, that glitters in the | the purling Manzanares. 
beams of the sun. The majestic ave- Yet we must not tarry here too 
nue expands itself, as we approach | long, admiring the natural charms 
the Alcala gate, to five rows of | that present themselves to our view. 
trees ;—here too we find both a mul- | It is time to hasten in search of cha- 
titude ef stone seats, and several | racter; and for this purpose let us 
hundred light straw chairs, with | mingle among the groups that are to 
backs, which are arranged in rows, | be found before the Duke of Alba’s 
for the gratuitous accommodation of ! palace, in front of the venerable Re- 
the visitors of this place of resort. | tiro, or between "the St. Jerome and 
Opposite to the street of Alcala is | Alcala streets. The benches aad 
situated the old royal palace of Buen | chairs are now all occupied. Throngs, 
Retiro, which, although it is far from | composed of persons of every de- 
striking, either through its architec- | scription, roll, like the billows of the 
ture or situation, is nevertheless ex- | occan, towards the shade beneath 
ceedingly imposing, in consequence | the clm trees. Uniforms of all varig 
of its monstrous extent. On the left | eties are seen intermingled amongst 
hand we meet with another bason, | grave merchants and tradesmen, 
in which stands a majestic Neptune, | who come hither for the purpose of 
with his elevaied trident, drawn by | indulging in conversation, in which 
dolphins, who emit torrents of water | they are interrupted by the buzzpro- 
from their nostrils. In this part of | ceeding from swarms of professed 
the promenade the various streams | and privileged idlers. In one place 
of passengers unite so as to form a | we may perceive a couple of monks, 
crowd; and here too is indisputably | wrapped up in their dusky garments, 
“the finest situation of any upon the | and seated in silence upon a stone 


therefore, hasten to the Puerta de los 
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bench—the other end of which is 
occupied by two fashionables, who are 
discussing the last bull-fight, and 
who interlard their discourse with 
mauvy acarao, Elderly citizens are 
secn with their mantles thrown across 
the left shoulder, in spite of the in- 
tense heat of the sun; while the 
younger ones pass by us in spensers. 
And now for our glasses to examine 
the ladies. There goes a charming 
young creature, modestly pacing 
down the walk, wrapped up in an 
clegant veil, and attended by an eld- 
erly duenna. Further on,two nymphs, 
of less reserved appearance, trip 
along with large bunches of flowers 
in their hands, which they wantonly 
whirl around. Groups of well-dress- 
ed women have arranged themselves 
in semicircles upon the chairs, be- 
hind which the gentlemen are sta- 
tioned. It is in this rich parterre 
that we meet with the most beauti- 
ful flowers which this metropolis can 
produce; while, here and there, we 
may observe among them a fair An- 
dalusian, more charming still. 

A stolen glance, cast from beneath 
a half lifted veil, addresses itself, in 
the language of the heart, to a youth, 
who, buried in an amorous reverie, 
is leaning in the adjacent walk with 


his back against one of the elms. | 


The Argus eyes of the watchful ma- 
tron relax their vigilance, for she is 


now engaged in deep discourse with | 


her neighbour upon some most inte 


resting topics—the subjects discuss- | 


ed in this Converzatione al fresco be- 
ing to the full as important as those 


which occupy the fair votaries of a | 
The men, in the | 


northern tea-table. 
mean time, whether arrayed in the 
ecclesiastical or lay costume, exa- 
mine this gay flowér-bed with the 
penetrating look of connoisseurs ; for 
it is here that coquetry (although, by 
the bye, the Spanish language, in 
other respects so rich, has no dis- 
tiactive term for this noble science) 
exerts all its arts—vanity all its ma- 
noeuvres, Here a captivating little 
foot and ancle just discover them- 
selyes by chance; there the mantilia 
-—formed of a long piece of fine mus. 
lin, that is thrown over the head, 
crosses the bosom, and then falls 
éown on each side—displays its ma- 
gic powers, and achieves those won- 
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ders, which used formerly to be pro. 
duced by the once favoured, but now 
banished fan. When exercised py 
one who is a mistress of the art, the 
mantilla is sure to arrest the atten. 
tion of the passengers: from beneath 
its half-expanded veil, propitious 
glances are thrown at the favoured 
lover; contracted in closer folds, it 
envelopes its wearer in a mysterious 
obscurity that cannot be pierced—it 
betrays a blush in a most advanta. 
geous manner—yet, at the same 
time, serves to conceal an embar- 
rassing confusion, while the fair 
hands of the owner are busied in ad- 
justing the folds. 

In the midst of this ma!titade em- 
ployed in gallantry, or some one of 
the pursuits of pleasure, are many 
who are intent only on gain. Itine- 
rant sellers of articles of luxury raise 
their cries, some being melodious 
and others harsh, which thus forma 
chaos of sounds. Melons, limones, 
naranjas, figas, dulces, aqua-fresca, 
limonada, flores, cigarras, fuego, ke. 
&e. re-echo on every side. Young 
lads, or pretty damscls, offer you 
sliced melons, oranges, pomegra- 
nates, fixs, swectmeats, and nose- 
gays, tastefully disposed in elegant 
baskets; while athletic Gallicians 
carry about water for sale in large 
pitchers, and for a single octave re- 
fresh many a parched tongue. Scarce- 
ly is the cigar-merchant pussed, but 
he is succeeded by a ragged boy, 
who carries a small lamp, and, con- 
tinually exclaiming ‘ Qui quiere fue- 
go?” (who wants fire?) will furnish 
you with a light for so trifling a coin 
as a maravedi. 

The broad carriage-way, separat- 
ed from the walks set apart for the 
use of foot-passengers, is now gra- 
dually filled with vehicles of every 
description. These, on Sundays and 
festivals particularly, form a conti- 
nued procession, driving up one side 
of the Prado, until they turn round 
in the circular place before the Con- 
vent of the Recollects, and so return 
to the Atocha Gate. The scene is by 
no means one of the least entertain- 
ing : here may be seen an old-fashi- 
oned, heavy, worm-eaten coach, 
overloaded with monstrous gilt ore 
naments; this is the antique family 
equipage of some Hidalgo. Next 
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appears a splendid English Phaeton, 
whose snorting impatient Andalu- 
sian steeds are detained by the tar- 
dy pace of the four jaded mules, with 
bells at their necks, by which the 
neighbouring carriage is drawn, and 
which a caricature figure of a coach- 
man attempts in vain to urge on by 
his incessant Arra Mula! Horse- 
men, as various in their appearance 
as the carriages, surrounded the 
motiey procession: the stately pranc- 
ing Navarre stallion appears to 
glance contemptnously at the starv- 
ed rosinante of a second Quixote; 
and while splendid liveries excite 
the admiration of the gazing specta- 
tors, many a clumsy, grotesque. 
Sancho Panza, stuck up behind a 
vehicle astodd as himself, excites 
the mirth of the young and fashiona- 
ble elegants. 

The sun is now fast descending 
behind the Guadurana mountains :— 
the carriages begin to disperse; the 
dashing of the fountains is still more 
distinctly heard; the aromatic per- 
fames from the Botunic-Garden, 
borne along by the cool evening gale, 
emita more sensible and delicious 
fragrance; the heavens already ex- 
pand their starry canopy of deepest 
azure across the Prado; and the 
silvery orb of the moon breaks 
through the thickest branches of the 
elm trees, casting a paly splendour 
ou the solemn shadowy walks. 

The strict duenna has now con- 
ducted homé her fair charge, through 
streets where no sound is heard, ex- 
cept where some seguidillas have 
heen gently whispered, here and 
there, from balconies ;—nor is the 
fair one herself sorry to exchange 
the bustle abroad for the social cir- 
cle at home—in the midst of which, 
some inspired youth chaunts his 
warm strains to the guitar or man- 
doline. About this hour, little par- 
ties form dances round some lofty 
tlm, while the castagnets beat time 
to their lively motions. The evening 
breeze begins to blow more keenly 
over Buen Retiro; the ladies wrap 
themselves up closer in their man- 
tillas, and the crowd gradually dis- 
perses itself.—It is at this time, that 
poor creatures, who have obtaineda 
few octavos by begging during the 
day—and labourers, whose hard 
destiny allows them no better sliclten 
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than the open sky—succeed to the 
gay world of fashion: they are seen 
gliding along through the deserted 
walks; illcovered by their ragged 
cloaks, they lic down to sleep upon 
the benches and seats, which have 
just been occupied by the most 
blooming beauties and most elegant 
beaux of Madrid. 





LOCAL TOPOGRAPHY. 
Uphill.—This village, consisting 
of a few cottages, occupied by fisher- 
men and labourers, is situated at the 
conflux of the river Ax withthe Bris- 
tol Channel. A fine hill rises imme- 
diately from it on the southern side, 
on the summit of which stands the 
parishchurch, forming a conspicuous 
object by land and sea for many 
miles. This hill, on the village side, 
is covered with fine turf,and is of a 
steep ascent; but on the west and 
southwest sidesit is quite precipitous, 
and fall of craggy rocks, which lead 
nearly to the heach. The Ax, wind- 
ing its way through rich moors, here 
divides this parish from that of 
Brean,the huge promontory of Brean- 
down lying just over against the vil- 
lage, and stretching its high ridge 
far into the sea. At ebb tide the 
beach is left dry from this down to 
Anchor-head, nearly half a mile be- 
low high water mark; and between 
the villages of Weston and Uphill is 
a flat,composed of a fine sand, which, 
through some default in the sea- 
banks, has within these few years 
been so drifted with the violence of 
the wind, as to cover and render 
useless upwards of two hundred acres 
of good land, chiefly moor, of which 
there lies a fine level extending to- 
wards the north and east, from Up- 
hill to Weston, Worle, and Congres- 
bury. This beach is almost covered 
with various kinds of shells, as tel- 
linas of different species, augur- 
wreaths, panamas, and small white 
olive shells, about the size of rice. 
On the rocks are nerites, limpets, 
and perriwrinkles; and there are 
several sorts of plants growing on 
the shore, as cistus, rapture-wort, 
samphire, anderingo. Atthe mouth 
of the river Ax, and just at its influx 
into the sea, is a remarkable rock, 
called Black-reck. 
Two leagues westward, and almost 
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opposite Uphill, the island of Steep- | 
holmes rises perpendicularly out of } 
the Channel to the height of 400 feet 
from the level of the sea. This 
island is a yast rock, a mile and half 
ip circumference, in many parts 
overhanging the water, and ipacces- 
sible except by two passages, which 
themselves are very steep and dan- 
gerous. The top is a sandy unfruitful 
soil, bearing very little grass, or any 
other vegetables, except a few rank 
weeds, privet elder, and brambles. 
Here a few rabbits, and, in the sum- 
mer season,a vast number of sea- 
gulls and other birds frequent the 
rocks, and build their nests within 
their recesses. A tenement was 
érected here for the convenience of 
the fishermen in the year 1776. 

Tt was on this solitary island that | 





Gildas Badenicus, the ancient Bri- 
tish historian and philosopher, sur- 
named also Gildas the Wise, at the 
time that Britain was so universally 
overrun by the Picts, Scots, and 
Saxons, found for a time an asylum 
for his literary studies,* and here 
composed his querimonious treatise, 
** De Excidio Britannix.”+ In this 
security, however, he was interrupt- 
ed by.a desperate band of pirates, 
who deemed the place as convenient 
a refuge from justice, as the philo- 
sopber had from injustice and vio- 
fence. With these he awhile con- 
versed, but by degrees they stripped 
him of the little he had, and atlength 
obliged him to forsake the island, 
whence he betook himself to the mo- 
mastery of Glastonbury{. He died 
about the year 570. 

Here also it was that the Danes, 
who frequently infested these parts, 
took refuge in the year 918, after 
they had been so signally repulsed 
from Watchet; and soonafiter, re- 
gaining their strength, a whole fleet 
of them harboured on the island, 
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Jey, built here a small priory, 5th 
Henry V. Sir Thomas Berkeley, kat, 
was owner of the Steep-Holmes, 
This island divides the counties of 
Somerset, Gloucester, and Bristol, 

About a league distance to the 
north is the island of Wiat-Holmes, 
which is also about a mile and half 
in circumference ; nearly in the cen- 
tre of it is a good farm-house, anda 
dairy of cowsiskepthere. Theland 
bears good grass, ard abounds with 
burnet, wild thyme, and other plants, 
In summer many persons visit this 
island, which is very pleasant, and 
commands a delightful prospect of 
the Channel, and the coast on either 
side for more than sixty miles in 
length. At low water there isa 
rough stony beach round the island, 
strewed thick with vast fragments of 
rocks, which have fallen from the 
cliffs. In the little pools of water 
left by the tide are great numbers of 
sea anemonies of different kinds; on 
the south side some very large tubdu- 
lated ones, which when open are six 
inches in diameter. The rocks abound 
with whelks and limpets. The com- 
mon kelp-weed here is in great 
abundance. In some places are 
found the green and brown confervas, 
fucuses, and the common purple 
coral. 

On the highest point of this island 
is a light-house eighty feet in height, 
erected for a guide to ships coming 
up the Channel; this light-house 
stands within fifty yards.of the sonth- 
east edge ofthe cliffs. At this island 
the tide rises thirty-six feet. 

To return to Upbill, which, by the 
transcribers of the Norman Survey, 
in their strange way of expressing 
the names cf places, was written 
Opopille. It belonged at that time 
to Serlo de Burci, one of William 
the Conqueror’s train, and was held 
of him by four military persons. 











and made descents upon the coast. 
This island was the property of 
the family of Bec, of Eresby, in Lin- 
colnsbire, and in the time of Ed- 
ward L. was granted by John Bec to 
Henry de Laci, Earl of Lincoln. In 
the succeeding reign it was in the 
possession of the Berkeleys, 
whom Mauricc,thethird Lord Berke. 


@ Jeland de Scriptoribus Britannicus, 53, 
* Vide Bertrami tres Scriptores, 01, 89. 
> Leland, ubj supra, 





of | 


“ Four kuights hold of Serlo, 
| Opopille. Ewacre held it in the time 
of King Edward, and gelded for six 
hides and a half. The arable is ten 
earucates. Indemesne are four ca- 
rucates, with one servant,and seven 
villanes, and four cottagers, with 
three ploughs. There are seventy 
acres of meadow, and one hundred 
acres of pasture. It was and is 
worth six pounds.” 

The living, valued in 1292 at ten 
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marks,is a rectory, in the deanery of 
Axbridge. 

The church stands, as before has 
been observed, on the very sammit, 
and near the western point of the hill 
overlooking the village and theChan- 
nel, in avery bleak and exposed 
situation. It is dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, is of one pace, with a 
tower between the nave and chancel, 
containing five bells. 


ASCENSION TO MOUNT ETNA. 


(from Ifughes’s Travels.? 





Lone before the shades of night 
descended we arrived at Augusta ; 
and the next day browght us to Ca- 
tania, the finest city in Sicily, and, 
for its size, perhaps in Kurope. It 
is nobly situated on the roots of 
Etna,its despoiler and its benefactor; | 
—overwhelmed as it has often been | 
by torrents of liquid fire,it has risen, | 
like the Phoenix,more splendid froin 
its ashes. The very substancewhich | 
once ravaged its plains, has, by its | 
own decomposition, covered them 
with soil fertile as the fabled garden | 
of the Hesperides, and on all sides | 
the material of destruction is turned 
to the purposes of ornament and 
utility; the streets are paved with | 
lava—houses, palaces, and churches 
are built of lava—of lava they form | 
ornamental chimney-pieces, tables, | 
and a variety of toys—whist a na- 
tural mole of lava defends the ship- | 
ping from the fury of the tempest. 
Ask aCatanian whatis the substance | 
of almost any thing you behold in 
art or nature, and his reply will be, 
With a most significant elevatiun of 
his hands and eyebrows, * Lava, 
Signore; tutta tutta Lava.” The | 
plan of this city is ver) superb, and | 
no one is permitted to deviate from 
it in building: it contains three 
Streets, each a mile, more or less, in 
length ; the longest and most splen- 
did of these terminated at one end 
by the cathedral, forms at the othe: 
anoble vista, which directs the eye 
up a gradual and majestic aseent to | 
the smoking summit of Mount Etna. | 
No capital in Europe that I have | 
seen, probably none in the world, | 
contains so sublime a prospect: 

The account of the ascent, though 
the subject may now almost be teem. | 
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| chesnuts and oriental planes, mossy 


| tourist to these charming scenes— 


| tion, till near the middle of Novem- 
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ed a hackneyed one, is managed in 
a way to keép up the attention, or 
rather thé anxiety, almost as mach 
as ii this celebrated mountain had 
been visited for the first time by Mr. ly 
Hughes. Its variedscencry is beau- 
tifully passed before our eyes, with- 
out too great an affectation of de- 
scription. Our author evidently 
feels quickly and deeply himself, and 
this enables him to convey to uthers 
vivid and impressive ideas. 
We proceeded the first day about 
nine miles up the mountain, to the 
pretty village of Mascalucia, in the 
midst of what is called the “ culti- 
vated” or “ fertile region :” of this 
region we saw more in our descent 
when we passed through the beauti- 
ful village of Tre Castagne, on otir 
road to Taormina. No language can 
do justice to the scenery, fertility, 
and luxuriant verdure of this tract, 
whose bosom,heated by subterranean 
lires,and situated inthe most favoura- 
ble climate upon earth, teems with 
every flower and plant and tree that 
can delight the eye, and every spé- 
cies of frait that can gratify the pa- 
late; fields covered with golden grain 
or the purple vine, villages and con- 
vents embosomed in thick groves of 


fountains and transparent streams, 
extausted craters covered with a 
verdant canopy of foliage, and num- 
berless other beauties, invite the 


scenes that derive a double interest 
from their classical celebrity, from 
the loves of Acis and Galatea, and 
the adventures of the wandering 
Ulysses. Here also the sportsman 
will meet with every species of game 
that he can desire, and thé botanist 
or mineralogist find inexhaustiblé 
sources of amasement. The popula- 
tion of this luxuriaht district; in 
towns and villages, is estimated at 
300,000, one-fourth of all the inha- 
bitants of Sicily! 

They then passed through the vil- 
lage of Nicolosi, a frightful assem- 
blage of low huts, cach of which is 
built one story high, to guard against 
earthquakes. 

The last eruption of Etna took 
place on the 27th October, 1811, and 
continued, with intervals of relaxa- 


ber. It was represented to us as 
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having been surprisingly beautiful , racula, or vents, from whence, as from 


in appearance, though harmless in 
its ellects. Five mouths opened all 
atonce, just below the great crater, 
on the side facing Taormina, vomit- 
ing forth sulphureous flames, ashes, 
and red-hot stones, accompanied by 
the most terrific detonations, which 
shook violently the windows in Ca- 
tania, and succeeded each other 
sometimes at the rate of thirty ina 
quarter of an hour. 

Our travellers entcred the “ woody 
region,” a vast girdle of ancient oaks 
and chesnuts, about six or seven 
miles in breadth,which embraces this 
extraordinary mountain,“ beginning 
and termipvating abruptly, and exhi- 
biting the most romantic views 
which forest scenery on the most ex- 
tensive scale can display.” The 
vast “ grotto dei capri,” brought 
Ulysses, the Cyclops, Polyphemus, 
and his flocks, to their imagination. 
Here they dined, drank tea, and 
slept. Before the dawn of day (the 
second of their ascent) they arrived 
at what is called the desert region, 
which is scarcely a mile from the 
base of the crater. 

Here we found a very substantial 
house, which had been built in the 
year J811 by the English then resi- 
dent inSicily,with excellent stabling 
adjoining to protect the poor animals 
from the beating of those storms 
to which they were formerly exposed. 
Leaving our mules therefore in this 
hospitable retreat, we toiled over 
several acres of Java, full of sharp 
rugged points and deep chasms, 
aflording every facility for breaking, 
or at least spraining the limbs. 

* * a - 

We arrived at the summit of the 

erater, breathless with fatigue and 


pour, about a quarter of an hour 
before the orb of day appeared ; 
Aurora, indeed, had dissipated the 
darkness, and we were thus enabled 
to contemplate the wonders and 
magniticence of the scene. The vast 
hollow, or barathron of the crater, 
strongly arrested our attention. It 
is about two miles and a half in cir- 
cuit, though it appears like a point 
when viewed from the Catanian 
plains, retaining the same dimen- 
sions which it had in the time of 
Pliny ; it contains two principal spi- 














the mouths of enormous pieces of 
artillery, huge stones and rocks are 
precipitated several thousand {eet 
into the air during the time of an 
eruption: we examined the largest 
of these and perceived that it had, 
as it were, three stages of descent; 
the first extended only a few hundred 
yards, where it was terminated by a 
shelf or ridgeof cinders; from thence 
the sccond stage had a more preci- 
pitous inclination towards a similar 
ridge ; but the third was a_perpen- 
dicular unfathomable abyss. 

* 7 * 7 


At length faint streaks of light 
shooting athwart the horizon, which 
became brighter and brighter, an- 
nounced the approach of the great 
luminary of day; and when he 
sprang up in splendid majesty, sup- 
ported, as it were, on a throne of 
golden clouds, that fine scriptural 
image of the giant rejoicing to run 
his course, flashed across my mind. 
As he ascended in the sky his rays 
glittered on the mountain tops, and 
Sicily became gradually visible, ex- 
panded like a map beneath. our 
eyes. This effect is most extraordi- 
nary ; nearly all the mountains of 
the island descried, with cities that 
surmount their summits; more than 
half the coast, with its bays and in- 
dentations, and the promontories 
of Peloras and Pachynum, may be 
traced, as well as the course of rivers 
from their springs to the sea, spark- 
ling like silver bands which encirele 
the valleys and the plains. We 
were unable to distinguish Malta, 
though I do not on this account 
doubt the relation of others who pro- 
fess to have done so: the Lipari 


: Isles were very much approximated 
half suffocated with sulphureous va- | 


to view by the refracting power of 
the atmosphere ; as also was the Ca- 
labrian coast. The sides of Etna 
itself are covered with beautiful coni- 
cal hills, from which ancient lavas 
have issued; their exhausted craters 
are now filled with verdant groves of 
the spreading chesnut, exhibiting 
the most sylvan scenes imaginable: 
on the plain below, these cones 
would be lofty mountains—here they 
appear but excrescenes that serve 
to vary and to beautify the ground. 
os * e 


The ride to-day gratified us more 
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than that of yesterday, for the air 


being quite transparent, the most 
charming prospects imaginable open- 
ed themselves to view through the 
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deep glens and magnificent vistas of | 


the woody region, comprehending 


mountains crested with cities—vil- | 


jages embosomed i. rich foliage— | 
! nica and other well-known works. 


vineyards preguant with the purple 
grape— projecting capes and pro- 


moutaries—with the glorious expanse | 


of the dark blue sea beyond. View- 
ing this resplendent picture, one 


might be tempted almost to arraign | 


the partiality of Providence in la- 


vishing ali his bounty on a particu- | 


lar district, did not a recurrence of 
the tremendous lava-course testify 
an awful intermixture of evil, and 
vindicate his dispensations. 





MEMOIR OF THE REV. W. L. 


BOWLES. 
(Brom the New Moutlily Magazine } 

To the lovers of poetry, that js, all 
who have the smallest share of taste 
or feeling, the life of a poetis always 
interesting. Like other lives of pri- 
vate men, it may produce no strik- 
ing incidents, no remarkable turns 
or vicissitudes of fortune: yet will 
it exhihit the history of a fertile 
mind, aad of a period in which the 
production of celebrated works will 
form the distinguished wras. The 
life of Mr. Bowles, as far as poetry 
isnot concerned, will be that of a 
private clergyman, attentive to the 


duties of his ministcy, studious of | 


the welfare of his flock, and watch- 
fal to prevent the inroads of fanati- 
cism among them ; making it at the 
same time his pleasure and amuse- 
ment to do justice to the rural beau- 
ties of his parsonage, and to improve 
them by embellishments. Even this 
picture of tranquil usefulaess and 
simple pleasures is not without its 
charms, but is not sufliciently varied 
to command the continacd attention 
ot the reader ; it is asa poet that 

Mr. B. demands the pen of a bio- 
grapher, though finally his least eon- 
§plcuous labours may prove to have 
been the most truly valuable. 

_ Mr. Bowles’s family has been cle- 
rical for at least three generations ; 
hisfather, William Thomas Bowles, 
being the only son of Dr. Bowles. 
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vicar of Brackley, in Northampton- 
shire. But though moved by pre- 
ferment into dilferent situations, the 
family is originally of Wilts, and 
ancient in that county. The Rev. 
William Thomas Bowles married 
Bridget, one of the three daughters 
of Dr. Grey, author. of Memoria Tech- 


By her le had seyen children, of 
whom the eldest son was William 
Lisle* Bowles, the subject of the 
present memoir. 

Family connection early deter- 
mined that Winohester should be 
the place of his education, to which 
school he was sent in 1776, Ao un- 
cle of his father’s had long been a 
fellow ofthat college, contemporary 
with Lowth, and other distinguished 
men; of whose kind attention to him- 
self, with some pleasing account of 
the singularities of his character, 
Mr. B. has gratefully spoken in a 
very late publication. Bowles was 
not to be overlooked, even where he 
had so many competitors as at Win- 
chester, and he was soon particu- 


| larly noticed by Dr. Warton. By the 





year 1781, he had risen to be the se- 
nior boy of thatillustrious seminary. 
In that situation he would infallibly 
have succeeded to New College, 
having been sent first on the roll to 
the two foundations, had it not bap- 
pened that no vacancy occurred in 
this year,except what were of neces 
sity reserved for the founder’s kin. 
He was entered therefore at Tri- 
nity College, Oxford, where bis mas- 
ter’s brother, the celebrated Thomas 
Warton, was fellow and tutor. These 
were auspicious beginnings for a po- 
etical mind; and they certainly pro- 
duced their effect upon B. who, in his 
first year, obtained the Chancellor’s 
prize for a Latin composition on the 
siege of Gibraltar, which was ac- 
cordingly recited inthe theatre. It is 
still extant in the collection of Ox- 
ford Prize Poems, published by Mr. 
Valpy ; and in the second volume ot 
the author’s poems. It is a compo 
sition of extraordinary merit and 
ecclesiastical beauty, for so young a 
writer.—Mr. Bowles’ was .already 
a seholar of Trinity, for which foun- 


* The name of Lisle was given to him in ho. 
hour of that ancient family of Everley, Wilts, 
into which Dr, Bowles, his ¢randfather, married 
a family originally of Northumberland,buat now, 

e believe, extinct 


ot 
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dation, as well as for Winchester, 
Jike every worthy pupil of a worthy 
seminary, he has felt through life a 
constant and increasing affection ; 
strongly expressed, with respect to 
the latter, is one of his most recent 
productions. The poctical spirit be- 
ing strong within him, Mr. Bowles 
very early appeared before the public 
as an author, in his native language. 
His first publication, consisting of 
Seventeen Sonnets, appeared in 
1789; his verses to Howard, on the 
occasion of Lazarettos, in tLe same 
year, inscribed to his worthy master, 
Dr. Warton. In 1790, his muse 
wept over the tomb of Howard, whose 
merits he had so lately celebrated. 
His Verses to the Philanthropic So- 
ciety followed ; and a Monody writ- 
ten at Mortlock. 


well received by the public. The 


sonnets iv particular were so much | 


distinguished, that they had gone 
through five edition before the end of 
1797. 

' Of these Sonnets, the fame has 
been so widely spread,and so firmly 
established, that they have operated 
somewhat to the injury of Mr. B.’s 
general character as a poet; causing 


him, by careless persons, to be con- | 


sidered merely as awriter of sonnets; 


whereas these poems, excellent as | 


they are in their kind, form but a 


very small and comparatively incon- | 


siderable part of Mr. B.’s composi- 
tions; and his larger poems are, in 
many instances, fall es much distin- 
guished, in their respective classes, 
as any of his sonnets. Justice has, 


in one case, been done to his merits, | 


but certainly not alwaysin the other. 
The sonnets, however, have bad the 
peculiar good fortune to correct the 
taste and animate the exertions of 
another poet, who has thusgratefully 
acknowledged his obligation. Hav- 
ing said that they were first present- 
ed to him by a particular friend, he 
adds, “* It was a double pleasure to 
nie, and still remains a tender recol- 
lection, that I should have reccived, 
from a friend so revered,+ the first 
knowledge ofa poct, by whose works, 
year after year, I was so enthusias- 
tically delighted and inspired.” Con- 
fessing, then, some mental errors 
into which he had been in danger of 

‘Dre. Wied 
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All of which were | 
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| falling, he proceeds—‘ But from 
| this danger I was chiefly withdrawn, 
| by the genial influence of a style of 
poetry,so tenter, and yet so manly, 
} so natural and real, and yet so dig- 
| nifiedand harmonious, as the son- 
| nets, &c. of Mr. Bowles.” Sucha 
| testimony, from such a man, is troly 
| valuable, and we have pecutiar plea- 
sure in recording if. 

Mr. Bowles took his degree of 

master of arts in 1792; and on the 
death of his father, who was rector 
of Uphill and Brean, in Somerset- 
shire, he quitted Oxford, entered into 
orders, and soon after went to serve 
a curacy in Wiltshire. In the second 
part of his sonnets, there are traces 
of disappointed hope, from the 
death of a beloved female, most elo. 
quently and pathetically lamented. 
Time, however, appears to have pro- 
duced its natural effects; and in 1797 
he formed an union, most fortunate 
‘in its influence upon his happiness, 
| with a sister of the former objectof 
his affection, a daughter of Dr, 
Wake, then prependary of Westmin- 
ster, and a lineal descendant of the 
jarchbishop of that name. in the 
same year, by favour of the late Lord 
Somers, he was presented to the 
living of Dumbleton, in Cloucester- 
shire. 1803, he was installed a pre- 
| bendary in the church of Salisbury ; 
and soon after reccived from Arch- 
bishop Moore the valuable rectory 
of Bremhill, Wilts, bis present, and 
from that time his constant, resi- 
dence. A debt of gratitude to Dr. 
| Grey, the maternal grandfather of 
Mr. B. was thus repaid by the arch- 
bishop; and the gift has proved 
auspicious, both to the object of it 
and to the place. 

It is not necessary, in such a 
sketch as the present, to follow up 
the exact series of the author's pro- 
ductions in regular order, Suflice 
itto say, that they have gradually 
, increased to five volumes of poctry, 
fof which the last consists entirely 
of The Missionary, a poem in heroic 
couplets, comprised in eight books, 
‘or cantos. The subject of this is the 
successful resistance of the natives 
of Chili to the Spanish General Val- 
divia; and it is treated with a spirit 
and felicity which place it very high 
mong poems of that class. The 
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sonnets occupy less then half of the 
first volume, the rest are chiefly 
pocms of moderate extent, and ip 
various styles, but in general upon 
well chosen subjects, treated with the 
skiliand feelings of a genuine poct. 
Dr. Warton, whose kindness en- 
couraged his carly disposition to 
poetry, was gratefully celebrated by 
Mr. B. in a Monody, which at once 
does honour to the master and poet. 
This appears in the second volume ; 
but is preceded by what we consider 
as the most beautiful descriptive 
poem in the language, entitled St. 
Micheel’s Mount. The truth and 
precision of the description, the bril- 
lient clearness with which is is pre- 
sented to the mind of the reader, the 
natural beauty of the sentiments, 
together withthe harmony and classic 
purity of the language, place it, in 
our opinion, beyond all chance of 
competition. We might cxpatiate, 
also, with great justice, on his 
smailer, as well as his larger poem, 
on TheSpirit of Discovery by Sea; but 
as the object of this slight account ts 
rather to rclate facts than to record 
opinions, we forbear, having said 
thus much, chiclly to confirm our 
formaer assertion, that the general 
fame of this author has rather been 
obstructed than assisted, by the pre- 
valent celebrity of his juvenile pro- 
ductions, the Sonnets. 

But poetry has by no means mo- 
nopolized the attention of Mr, 
Bowles. Finding the religious steadi- 
ness of his parish endangered, by 
the unceasing efforts of dissenting 
preachers and teachers, he hus 
deeply studied the genuine tenets of 
our church, and particularly in their 
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purest source, the Scriptures. With 
a penetrating and original view, he 
has also plunged into many forgotten 
volumes of controversial divinity, 
aud traced to their origin some of 
the prevailing modern errors of en- 
thusiasm. These enquiries have led 
him to publish sermons, and other 
works, of plain but sound divinity;and 
have enabled him to teach it with un- 
usual success, by moral instruction, 

Ife has entered also into other 
controversies, and has most happily 
defended Public Schools, in a reply 
to the buffoonery and calumnies of 
the Edinburgh Review. Ue has 
also defended his own ala mater, 
Winchester, against the attacks of 
Mr. Brougham, as we have already 
had occasion to mention: An edition 
of Pope’s works, published in 1806, 
which he was induced to superin- 
tend, has involved him in some con- 
troversics, in which he has shewn, 
at least, that he is well able to defend 
his opinions; and has supported 
themt by reasons which are not likely 
to be refuted. 

With ail his studious occupations, 
Mr. Bowles has never shrunk from 
active duties. Of late years, he has 
borne his part in the magistracy of 
the county of Wilts; and his retire- 
ment, though rural,is far from being 
secluded. Much literary and elegant 
society, at the house of a distinguish- 
ed nobleman, (Marquis of Lans- 
down), in his neighbourhood, and 
occasionally at his own, together 
with an annual visit to the metro- 
polis, enables him to keep pace with 
the world, in all that is worth ob- 
serving of its proceeding or its 
manners, 


SELECTED. 


— 


THE PENNYLESS PORT. 
Vr ruthless stars, to whom sooftin vain 
J nightly pour the melancholy strain, 
Re-echoing caves which frequently have 
stole 
The secret arguish of my tortured soul, 
Give me ayain my sorrows to relate, 
And chide the Strange perverscness of 
niy fate: 
Nor thou, chaste empress of you lucid 
sphere, 
Avert the soit and pity giving ex 
t pity giving ear ; 
My Sticts at le th tenderness en 
durs 


mi wi 


Ye sauey sluts, ye ballad-singing jades, 
Raised up to virgins and Aonian maids, 
What have I done your anger to excite, 
That thus I'm doomed incessantly to 

write, 
Some languid strain eternally to choose, 
And fall a victim to the Two Reviews ? 
Oh! that this restiess impulse of the 
mind 
To hamble trade was modestly confined! 
That moss grown caverns,and that purl- 
ing rills, 
Were turned to 


entries and accepted 
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That it had pleased the pocket-picking | In every breast bid happiness he known, 


7 ine | With naught bat wild distraction in his 
To hang my name upon some harmless own? 
si Alas! whoe’er would study how to please 


sign. : iid 
Where plodding sense, just muddying | Must hear a mind contented and at ease; 
o'er its lees, No auxious moment should disturb his 


Had sold tobacco, or the choicest teas : rest, 

Then braght-eyed Peace had settled near | Or rising sorrow rankle in his breast ; 
my door, Celestial Peace must settle round his 

And scattered ail her roses on my floor; lyre, 

Fine loins of beef had constantly been | And give a sweetness to the poet's fire . 
stored, ; Protect the living verdure of his bays, 


And port, allrubyed, dignified my board; | And fix a title to immortal praise: 
No scanty chop had sounded in bry ear, | The numbers then in dignity will roll, 
No chalked up ‘oat, or miserable Leer; | And speak the native feelings of the sonl; 
My belly then to credit might have | The different passions to the sources 
trace, 
Rise into form, and gather into grace; 
The latent springs of seutimevt impart, 
Improve the judgment, and correct the 
heart. 
Tell me some bard, whose letier-coining 
Ward ; . ! name 
At vestries, talked of diuners, and ex- | Has passed quite sterling through the 
pence, , miut of tame, 
And cast a Instre upon city sense, [fdirty shirts, and seidom eating jaws, 
Fit! some few years of trial had been past, | Are uot too high a purchase tor applause; 
And soared, perliaps, to Deputy at last. | Or who on praise’s ocean ought to sail, 
Now let me change,Oh niisery! the scene | Through — garrets, oF a dreedial 
To what I am, from what I might have Yeti Rees 
een’ Yet in some hour how fatally begot, 
And see tor ence if Helicon can fire Pale wd 5 ~ oo eed 3 P 
Like Calvert's best, or Parsons’s entire. y ike aoe hi oy oe, arlene pr 
Which way,kindFertune,must a poet go ud Keeps Rim always poorest of the 
To shun distresses, and to fly from woe ? 
Which way direct his stomach, and his 


grown, 
And proudly swelled with fodder of its 


own ; 
Raised up, perhaps, the now dejected 


var 
Had shone as Common Couucil for the 


Or ; 

The mould’ring breeches, and the open- 
ing shoes, 

And now the symptoms of a hapless muse; 
Or time-worn hose, by poverty refined 
With holes oft coaxed just peeping from 

behind. 
These are the marks of never dying bays, 
The badge of genius, and the stamp of 


eet, 
To avoid the bailiffs, or to find a treat ? 
How point the fearful motion of his eyes, 
To be at once both fortunate and wise ? 
In what snug corner shall he slily drop, 
Escape a writ, and feast upon a chop: 
Say, sons of pride, it despicable halis, 


Uneurtained flockbeds, and unpapered praise. 
walls, 4 sh! sh! Oh world! nor turn 
Old crazy tloors, which wretchedness Blu ne eee — . . 
should dread, le oe Ses ; 
; . : 2 used reason ought to 
And shelves , r guiltless of a crum of Erems yet unbissed ree & 
brea ee : . 
. . | Are bards alone on praises to be fed, 
All cobwebed easements, which the | nonied subsistence, and restrained from 
studying brain ; | bread ? 
Has half-bepapered to resist the rain, | Censured for want of power to delight, 
Sf pining weet qnd misery con pene, And yet refused the requisites to write? 
Or give the bosom but a moment's ease: | Virst make them breathe with decency 
Think then what subject can an author ate eee 
7 ' © , 
choose, | Nor think the wretched have an art to 


Or how engage the favour of the Muse ? please ; 
Like all the fair, from indigence she flies, | 4, make the numbers delicately flow, 
Aud scorns misfortune’s languor-cloud- | yin. oF the tear trom indigence and 
_ ed eyes ; . ' woe 

To aching minds pats on her coldest air, | why ceuins drops is now misunder- 
From sorrow runs, and shelters from de- 7 8 stood—= 

apatt ;— . : | Were patr ind, the writers would be 
Think, fated thus,how genius can display Were arr kind, the 


The breathing sweetness of a tender lay; But how, alas! can taste or learning 
shine, 


With nought bat grief and horror in his 


| 
Or how on rapture can the poet dwell, 
| 
cell? 

' 


When all the poet’s labour is—to dine? 
Or what delight can those productions 


How can he mention comfort and repose, give 
Or talk of transports which he never | When authors study only how to live ? 


nowss: 











